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ART ONE: The Gold Rush 
pirit is very much alive 

>n this frontier railroad 
with narrow gauge Alco 
and GE diesels on mixed 
rains to the Yukon. 


py Chris D’Amato 


he White Pass & Yukon Railway is, 
without a doubt, one of the most 
jpectacular pieces of railroading on the 
North Americn continent. Unfortu- 
ately, it is also one of the most over- 
ked. The WP&Y is the last surviving 
ne-haul-:narrow gauge railroad operat- 
Ing in the U.S.—although the bulk of its 
tileage is in Canada—and its lusty pi- 
meer spirit can be felt right down to its 
very spike and rail joint. Four percent 
grades and horseshoe curves, spindly 
ooden trestles and weathered snow- 
sheds, mixed trains and open platform 
lor cars, narrow gauge track cling- 
g precariously to rocky ledges, and a 
history that rivals any of the famous 
olorado lines, all add up to some 
lanforgettable railroading. 
| To truly appreciate today’s WP&Y, it 
s essential to take a look back at its 
lively history. The fact that the railroad 
was built at all can be attributed to one 
thing: gold. In August of 1896, George 
ashington Carmack and his Tagish 
Indian companions Skookum Jim and 
Dawson Charlie (also- known as Tagish 
Sharlie) discovered gold in what is now 
Bonanza Creek in the Yukon Territory. 
took almost a year for news of the 
iscovery to reach the outside world. 
| On july 17, 1897, the steamer Port- 
nd sailed into Seattle from Alaska 
with its famous “Ton of Gold” (which 
Was actually two tons) and 68 pas- 
engers, all of whom had struck it rich. 
at day’s Seattle Post-Intelligencer re- 
ported that no one on board had less 
h an $5,000, and a few had as much as 
100,000. 
| The news of the gold find spread rap- 
ly, and the newspapers were filled 
yith tales of men who went into the 
{ukon and brought out a fortune in gold 
huggets. This news came at a time when 
ihe United States was in the midst of an 
\eonomic depression. Thousands of men 
vere down on their luck and out of work, 
ind many of them, eager for the chance 
mo strike it rich, headed off for the 
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Yukon. It wasn’t just the out-of-work 
who headed north, though; there were 
also doctors, lawyers and businessmen, 
all of whom pulled up stakes and joined 
the rush. Many of them ended up estab- 
lishing businesses that catered to the 
prospectors. 

The shortest, quickest and most popu- 
lar way to the gold fields was via 
steamer from the West Coast up the In- 
side Passage to Skagway. From there 
the stampeders would head for Lake 
Bennett, crossing the Coast Range over 
either the White Pass Trail from Skag- 
way or the Chilkoot Trail from nearby 
Dyea. Once at the lake, they would 
build a raft and float northward more 
than 500 miles down the Yukon River 
until they reached Dawson City. If any 
of this sounds easy, it wasn’t. The ships 
that sailed the Inside Passage were 
generally small, slow and very over- 
crowded. Skagway itself during this 
time had grown from a small wharf and 
a couple of shacks into a town of over 
20,000 people with the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the roughest town in the 
West. It was filled with gold-crazed 
prospectors, dance hall girls and ruth- 
less con men. The most notorious of the 
con men was Jefferson R. “Soapy” Smith 
who, along with his gang, gained con- 
trol of much of Skagway’s business. 
Like many Western villains though, 
Soapy Smith’s life came to a sudden and 
violent end when he was gunned down 
in a shootout. 


The hardest part of the journey came 
upon leaving Skagway. The Canadian 
Government required that each man 
entering the Yukon bring a year’s worth 
of provisions (approximately one ton) 
with him. Those with enough money 
hired packers (at 38 cents a pound or 
more) to help haul their belongings, or 
piled them on wagons and sleighs which 
were pulled by teams of dogs or horses. 
The less fortunate spent weeks back- 
packing their supplies through the 
mountains. 

Of the two trails, the Chilkoot was the 
shorter (35 miles compared to 45 miles 
over White Pass) and more popular 
route. However, its 36500-foot elevation 
made it the higher of the two, and cross- 
ing it meant waiting in line to climb the 
famous “Golden Stairs” that were worn 
into the frozen snow by thousands of 
stampeders as they made their way 
slowly up the 1225-foot, 30-degree in- 
cline with 50 to 75 pounds of provisions 
strapped to their backs. Over and over 
they made the trip up the side of the 
mountain until they had eriough sup- 
plies to satisfy the Canadian au- 
thorities. Those few who could afford 
the ten-cents-a-pound charge had their 
supplies brought up by an aerial cable 
lift that was built at the base of the 
mountain. Many men, upon seeing the 
pass, sold out for a dime on the dollar 
and turned back for home. 

The lower elevation and gentler as- 
cent of White Pass led many prospectors 
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to attempt it with pack animals, but the 
pass was too rugged for them. It was a 
mixture of rock and mud or snow, and it 
was often closed for days at a time be- 
cause of bad weather. Thousands of 
animals were killed on the way to the 
summit; many of them fell off the wind- 
ing, narrow trail into the valley below. 
Others broke their legs crossing rocky 
streams or became stuck in the snow or 
mud and were left to die. Rotting car- 
easses were everywhere on the trail, 
and one section was so bad it soon be- 
vame known as “Dead Horse Gulch.” 

Once over the passes, the stampeders 
vould head for Lake Bennett where 
they set up a tent city of over 10,000 
vopulation, built boats and waited for 
the ice to break. When it broke, in the 
spring of: 1898, over 7,000 boats and 
rafts of all shapes and sizes headed 
down the lake towards the Yukon River. 
The lake was the first in a chain of long 
narrow lakes that lead to the river, and 
like the river, they could be dangerous 
at times. High winds Would sometimes 
funnel down the lakes creating waves 
that would swamp the overloaded boats. 
The Yukon River was filled with rocks, 
reefs and treacherous rapids. During 
the summer the miners were also 
plagued by hordes of giant mosquitos 
that lived near the water. 

Most of the men completed the 600- 
mile trip from Skagway or Dyea only to 
find that all of the land in and around 
Dawson had already been claimed. Very 
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NARROW GAUGE six-motor diesels power today’s WP&Y. A trio of GE shovel-noses, led by 
No.90, the WP&Y’s first diesel (left), has just arrived at Bennett from Whitehorse with the 
mixed train on October 21, 1980. Those units turned on the wye and a short while later headed 
back north with the mixed trailing a former-Sumpter Valley combine (below). The “big 
power” on the WP&Y is eight 1200-h.p. Montreal/Alco DL535E’s like the 101 (above). 


few ever struck it rich, and most ended 
up working for someone else or return- 
ing home broke. It wasn’t easy. 


Comes the railroad 

The first man to do something about 
easing the journey was George Brack- 
ett, a former engineer on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and former mayor of 
Minneapolis. In 1897 he organized the 
Skagway & Yukon Transportation 
Company and started work on a wagon 
road out of Skagway. Although he in- 
vested $185,000 of his own money, he 
had problems raising the additional 
capital, and the road was never 
finished. To travel the eight miles that 
had been completed cost ten dollars per 
wagon or one dollar per person or ani- 
mal. The stampeders were reluctant at 
first to pay, but Brackett, being a politi- 
cian with friends in Washington, had 
the U.S. Army called out from Dyea to 
help enforce compliance with his tolls. 

In early 1898 two other men came 


north with the idea of making the jot r- 
ney easier. They were Sir Thomas Tan- 
crede, a representative of Close Bros., a 
group of British financiers, and Michael 
J. Heney, a Canadian railway contrac- 
tor. Tancrede and his party had sur- 
veyed the mountains and had come to 
the conclusion that it was impossible to 
build a railroad out of Skagway and 
over the St. Elias Mountains. Hen- 
ey—or “The Irish Prince,” as he was 
known—thought differently. He was 
convinced that a line could be built, and 
when he met Tancrede one night in the 
St. James Bar in Skagway, he convinced 
him of it, too. Tancrede agreed to ar- 
range for British financial backing, and 
Heney took on the job of chief of con- 
struction for the railroad. ; 

The narrow gauge White Pass & 
Yukon Railway. Company was organ- 
ized in 1898 and was comprised of the 
Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation 
Company in Alaska, the British Co- 
lumbia—Yukon Railway in British Co- 
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lumbia, and the British Yukon Railway 
in the Yukon Territory. 

A number of surveys were made be- 
fore it was decided to follow the toll road 
out of Skagway and to cross the moun- 
tains at White Pass. The railroad paid 
$50,000 to George Brackett for his road, 
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and on May 28; 1898, the day after the 
first shipload of supplies arrived, they 
began construction. The tracks were 
laid up Broadway from the wharf to- 
wards White Pass and the Yukon. 
Two months later, on July 20, the 
railroad's first engine arrived. The fol- 


lowing day it was put into service run- 
ning over the four miles of completed 
track, thus making it the northernmost 
railroad in the Western Hemisphere. 
The initial 21 miles from Skagway to 
the pass were the most difficult. The 
railroad climbed from sea level in 
Skagway to 2,885 feet at the summit of 
the pass on an average grade of 2.6%, 
with some sections of the grade as steep 
as 3.9%. For most of this route the rail- 
road hugged the mountainsides, some- 
times high above the Skagway River 
and the canyon floor. The roadbed had 
to be blasted out of solid rock, and in one 
case an entire cliff, 20 feet high, 70 feet 
wide and 20 feet deep, was blasted 
away. A 250-foot tunnel was cut into the 
side of another mountain, and the rub- 
ble was then carted away by hand. 
With the closest base for supplies 
1,000 miles away in Seattle, the con- 
struction crews had to rely on man- 
power to get the job done. The labor 
force varied in size from 700 to 2,000 
men. Many of them worked only long 
enough to earn the extra money needed 


' to continue their journey, and others 


left at the mere mention of a possible 


gold strike. On August 8, 1898, arumor . 


of a gold strike in Atlin, B.C., caused a 
mass exodus of 1500 workers and their 
picks and shovels. The railroad quickly 
replaced the men, and construction con- 
tinued. When winter weather came the 
workers sometimes had to rope them; 
selves together to prevent being blown 
off the sides of the mountains by the 
severe winds. Heavy snow and temper- 
atures as low as 30 to 60 below zero 
hampered the work. For all of this the 


men received up to three dollars a day 
plus lodging. 

As the tracks neared the summit, a 
temporary switchback was built at 
Dead Horse Gulch to serve until the 
railroad could complete what was at the 
time the world’s highest railway bridge, 
a spectacular steel cantilever bridge 
215 feet above the old White Pass Trail. 

The summit was reached on February 
20, 1899, two months behind schedule. 
From there to Lake Bennett the job 
went quicker, and the first train arrived 
at the lake on July 6th. On its return 
trip to Skagway, the train carried over 
$500,000 in gold dust along with some 
very happy prospectors. 

While construction continued north 
along the lake, another crew had begun 
working its way south from Whitehorse. 
The two crews met at Caribou Crossing 
(now called Carcross), and on July 29, 
1900, the official gold spike ceremony 
was held. After the usual speeches, the 
dignitaries proceeded to smash the 
golden spike into little more than an 
expensive piece of scrap metal. 

The railroad’s first year was a good 
one. While the prospectors had since 
moved on from the Klondike to Nome, 
Alaska, where new strikes had been re- 
ported, there was still plenty of mining 
activity being carried out in the Yukon. 
The claims that had been worked by 
hand were now being consolidated and 
worked by machines, and the WP&Y 
was busy hauling in the machinery and 
mining equipment needed for the opera- 
tions. The railroad brought the equip- 
ment as far as Whitehorse where it was 
transferred to Yukon River steamers for 
the trip to the Klondike. 

In addition to the gold, large deposits 
of silver, lead and zinc were discovered 
near Mayo, Y.T., and they, too, were 
shipped via river steamer to Whitehorse 
and then on to Skagway over the 
WP&Y. 

In 1901 the railway diversified by 
getting into first the riverboat business 
and then the stagecoach and mail- 
carrying business. The riverboats oper- 
ated during the summer months be- 
tween Whitehorse and Dawson and 
from Carcross to Ben-My-Chree, carry- 
ing both freight and passengers. The 
stage line also operated between 
Whitehorse and Dawson using wagons 
in the summer and sleighs in the 
winter. The sleighs, which were pulled 
by four to six horses, each held nine to 
14 people in addition to 1000 pounds of 
baggage and 1000 pounds of mail and 
express. This service lasted until 1921, 
when another contractor took over the 
winter route and used trucks and trac- 
tors on the trail. 


FORMER-SUMPTER VALLEY 2-8-2 81 - 
steams up Broadway in Skagway circa 1941; 
the tracks were moved during WWII. 
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A YMCA EXCURSION arrived at Bennett on August 5,1899, behind outside-frame 2-8-0 
7. That church with the fancy woodwork is now abandoned (below) but intact, gines on hand, which was not nearly 
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In 1910 the railroad built its only 
branch line, a ten-mile spur to a copper 
mine near Whitehorse. Despite the ad- 
ditional traffic, business was slowly 
falling off. The line stopped paying divi- 
dends in 1913, and in 1918 it was reor- 
ganized. The depression all but brought 
an end to tourist traffic, and freight 
shipments were down to approximately 
12,000 tons a year, about half of what 
they had been up until World WarI. The 
railroad’s severe lack of money took its 
toll on both the roadbed and the rolling 
stock, and no new locomotives were pur- 
chased between 1908 and 1938. Busi- 
hess started to pick up again during the 
late 1930s, and near the end of the dec- 
‘ade the railroad bought a pair of new 
2-8-2s from Baldwin. 

During this time the railroad also op- 
erated an airline service between 
Whitehorse, Dawson and Mayo. Service 


THE SUMMIT OF WHITE PASS was reached in 1899, where supplies were then 
transferred (above) from the new railroad cars—lettered P&AR&NCo. above their 
numbers—to horse-drawn sleighs. Baldwin built outside-frame 4-6-0 in 1900; it is shown 
(below) at the Skagway roundhouse circa 1940. This engine ended its days in 1949 when it 
was used as rip-rap to fill a washout on the Skagway River at Milepost 2.5. 
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enough to meet the challenge of sup- 
plying material for the two projects. 
During the first nine months of 1942, 
the railroad moved over 67,000 tons, but 
they were unable to keep pace with the 
Army, so the government leased the 
railway, and the 770th Railway Operat- 
ing Battalion of the Military Railway 
Service took over the line on October 1 
1942. They immediately began to bring 
in more locomotives and rolling stock. 
The cars, 258 of them, came from var- 
ious narrow gauge lines across the 
country. The additional engines in- 
cluded a pair of Ten-Wheelers from the 
Eastern Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina, a pair of 2-8-0s from the Col- 
orado & Southern and three more from 
the Silverton Northern, a Prairie that 
had been sold by the WP&Y to the 
long-abandoned Klondike Mines Rail- 
way in Dawson, and seven K28 2-8-2s 
from the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
(that was the entire K28 fleet except for 
the famous Silverton trio; 473, 476 and 
478). The Army also diverted a ship- 
ment of ten 2-8-2s on their way to Iran 
for use on the WP&Y. With the combi- 
nation of engines brought in by the 
Army and the WP& Y’s own locomotives 
(two of which had come from the Sump- 


, started in 1934 with a single-engine ; i 
. 2 : 4 y THIRTY YEARS of no new locomotives elapsed between the time the WP&Y bought ter Valley in 1940), the roundhouse in 
_ amphibious biplane nicknamed “The boron December 7,1941,the Americans to Edmonton) to Fairbanks, Alaska, the outside-frame 2-8-0 69 in 1908 and husky Mikado 70 in 1938, reflecting the road's Gis cee sate Been quite alien 


~ Duck”. A few years later, a Curtis Con- realized that Alaska, as well asHawaii, northern terminus of the government- post-Gold Rush hardships. The 69 now operates on the Black Hills Central, : 
dor and three Ford Tri-motors were was vulnerable to attack. TheJapanese owned Alaska Railroad. Whitehorse, during the Va (CC 

_ added to the fleet to supplement the two occupied two of the Aleutian Islands, because of its rail link to the Alaskan In addition to bringing in more cars 
Fairchild seaplanes already on the ros- and the Americans and Canadians coast, was chosen as one of the three and locomotives, the MRS also 25 
ter. In 1941 the airline was sold to feared that they might gain a stronger jumping-off sites for construction of the panded the shops at Skagway an 


ir 2 i i i i f 1942. moved the track from the middle of 
Yukon Southern Air Transport Com- foothold in Alaska and stop delivery of road in the spring of 19 Pipa enti therein iedee. of towel 


pany, and today the routes are flown by supplies along the coast and to Russia. In addition to the 1500-mile Alaska art aa he 
CP Air. The United States quickly decided to Highway, the railroad also carried sup- alongside pee a t ne Bing ; 

build an all-weather road to Alaska. plies for the CANOL project, a road and ema eed : "Gira e alae 
The war and highway The Alaska Highway was to stretch _ pipeline built by the U.S. Army to sup- ont heteiiia (OMe cicdbcere than 


Strangely enough, it took ahighway from Dawson Creek, B.C., which was _ ply oil from Norman Wells, N.W.T., toa 
to turn the WP&Y’s fortunes around. the northern terminus of the Northern refinery at Whitehorse. 
With the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- Alberta Railway (and connected by road The WP&Y had less than a dozen en- 
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they had the entire previous year, and 
a in 1943, thanks to the Military Railway 
EE a fe 
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Service, they hauled over 280,000 
tons—or ten times the traffic of 1941! 
They did this despite a ten-day closing 
of the line between February 5 and Feb- 
ruary 15, 1943, due to heavy snow, high 
winds and temperatures down to thirty 
degrees below zero. The enormous traf- 
fic volume culminated on August 4, 

: 1943. On that day, the railroad operated 
38 trains north and south over the 
110-mile line. 

On May 1, 1946, control of the rail- 
road was returned to the WP&Y. With 
the war over, many of the engines that 
had been brought north by the govern- 
ment were no longer needed. Most of the 
engines were scrapped in either Skag- 
way or Seattle in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. A few of the military en- 
gines that had been diverted from Iran 

' for service in Alaska, along with some of 
the WP&Y’s own engines, were later 
sold to various tourist railroads in the 
states, and one of them, Mikado 195, 
was placed on display in Skagway. 

While the interior route to Alaska 
was intended as a way of keeping mili- 
tary shipments out of the range of the 
Japanese, it also helped to open the 
Yukon to large scale exploration and 
development after the war. New mines 
and communities were built, and exist- 
ing mines were expanded. Whitehorse 
took on a new importance as the ter- 
ritory’s transportation and com- 
munications center, and in 1953 the 
capitol was moved there from Dawson 
City. 

Up until the early 1950s, the rail- 
road’s operations had changed little 
Since its construction during the turn of 
the century. Steam still ruled the rails, 
and the wooden sternwheelers contin- 
ued to ply the waters of the Yukon River 
between Dawson and Whitehorse. It 
had become apparent to the WP&Y’s 
Management, however, that changes 
Would have to be made in the railroad’s 
Outmoded style of operations if they 
Were going to handle in an efficient and 
manner the increased traf- 

ie volume brought on by the develop- 
Ment of the Yukon. 


Diesels arrive 
The railroad began its modernization 
Process in 1954 with the purchase of two 
itom-built GE boxcab diesel electrics. 
ese specially-built engines were de- 
ed to operate in the frigid temper- 
_ and high winds of the far north. 
fy were equipped with C-C trucks 
amd six-cylinder Alco 251 engines and 
hada strange-looking reinforced shovel 
ee designed for bucking snow. Num- 
bered 90 and 91, they produced 890 and 
900 horsepower respectively. Impressed 
with the boxcabs’ performance, the rail- 
Toad ordered three more of the 890-hp. 
models in 1956 and an additional pair in 
1963. The last three boxcabs were 
bought in 1966. These were the diesels 
that replaced steam on the White Pass 
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as the railroad retired its last four 
operating Mikados in 1964 and 1965. 
For the ocean portion of the journey, 
’ the White Pass replaced the Clifford J. 
Rogers with the new 6900-ton M.V. 
Frank H. Brown. In 1969 the Brown was 
joined by the M.V. Klondike. Both ships 
are 394 feet long and 70 feet wide. Each 
ship is equiped with a gantry crane and 
is capable of loading approximately 25 
tons of containerized freight every three 
minutes. The addition of the second ves- 
sel made it possible for the WP&Y to 
provide weekly service for shippers be- 
tween Vancouver and the north. 
_ During the late 1960s, the Anvil Min- 
ing Corporation began construction of 
one of the largest lead-zinc mines in the 
world near Ross River, Y.T. (120 air 
miles northeast of Whitehorse). Two 
years before the actual mining began, 
Anvil Mining signed a contract with the 
White Pass & Yukon to carry concen- 
trates by truck and train to Skagway. 
While the mine was under construction, 
the White Pass started work on a six 
million dollar bulk loading and storage 
terminal to handle the estimated 1000 
tons of concentrates that were to arrive 
in Skagway by train daily. Special “tear 
drop” containers were designed to 
handle the concentrates, and the White 
Pass purchased a fleet of heavy duty 
trucks to handle the containers from the 
mine to Whitehorse where they would 
be loaded onto new steel flatcars. 
While the GE boxcabs were perform- 
ing admirably, the railroad needed ad- 
ditional and more powerful engines to 
handle the increased traffic. In late 
1968, the railroad ordered seven 105- 
ton, 1200 h.p., DL535E’s from Alco in 
Schenectady, N.Y. These vest-pocket 
“Alligators” had Alco’s familiar low 
short hood, six-wheel trucks and six- 
cylinder 251 engines. Since Alco was 
going out of the locomotive business at 
this time, these engines were built by 
Montreal Locomotive Works, a Cana- 
dian subsidiary of Alco, which pur- 
chased Alco’s engineering designs and 
took over their locomotive licensing 
agreements in 1969. The engines were 
built in Canada in March and April of 
1969 and were delivered to the White 
Pass that summer in time for the open- 
ing of the Anvil Mine in January 1970. 
The new engines had been on the 
property only a few months when, on 
the evening of October 15, 1969, two of 
them (numbers 102 and 105) were de- 
stroyed in a fire that completely gutted 
the roundhouse. Along with the two die- 
sels, Baldwin 2-8-2 72, which had been 
used occasionally as a stationary boiler, 
was also destroyed. The burned-out and 
rusting shells of the diesels can still be 
seen sitting in the weeds behind the new 
metal enginehouse. The badly-damaged 
steam engine also sat outside for a 
number of years until it was sold and 
shipped to Vancouver in the fall of 1979. 
In 1971 the railroad ordered three more 
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THE GREAT STEEL bridge over the White Pass Trail was the world’s highest when 
built in 1898. This late-1940s view shows one of the Army “Iranian” 2-8-2s and 2-8-0 69 
working the mixed train northward. The scene of the train waiting on the dock at Skagway 
while the ocean steamer approaches is essentially unchanged today from this (left) late 
1950s view. Diesels have replaced steam—although there is talk a Mikado may return— 
but the even the new steel parlor cars adhere to vintage architecture. as shown (below) 
with CP’s Princess Patricia in 1978. 
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DL535E’s from MLW to replace the two 
that were destroyed in the fire. 

In addition to the GE and MLW road 
units, the White Pass also had two GE 
25-ton switchers that they bought from 
Colorado Fuel & Iron in 1969 and two 
switchers that they got from the U.S. 
Government: a 20-ton Plymouth gaso- 
line engine that was destroyed in the 
Skagway roundhouse fire in 1969 and a 
GE 800-hp. C-C switcher that was used 
to switch the docks and yard in Skag- 
way during the mid-1970s. Only the two 
GE 25-tonners are still on the property, 
although they are no longer in use. 


Passenger operations 

Operations on the railroad are closely 
geared to the comings and goings of the 
ships in the Skagway harbor. This is 
especially true of the passenger service, 
which operates special excursion trains 
to the Canadian border for the many 
cruise ships that call on Skagway dur- 
ing the summer months. The excursion 
trains run almost daily in the summer 
and depart directly from the wharf. The 
train usually leaves at 9:00 a.m. Yukon 
Time and takes passengers to the 
Alaska-British Columbia border where 
they board buses for the ride back into 
town on the new gravel highway. The 
one-way journey by train not only al- 
lows more people to ride the train, it also 
gives everyone more time to browse 
around Skagway. 

In addition to the excursion trains, 
the railroad also operates a daily pas- 
senger train to Whitehorse from May 15 
to September 15. The rest of the year the 
railroad runs.a mixed train that oper- 
ates Monday through Friday. 

Despite its steep price ($49.00 one 
way Skagway to Whitehorse; $29.00 for 
the excursion to White Pass), the ride is 
extremely popular. Last year over 
60,000 passengers rode on the WP&Y, 
and the trains are usually full during 
the summer. The majority of the rail- 
road’s passengers arrive in Skagway by 
cruise ship and take advantage of the 
special excursion trains to the border. 

In an effort to attract more tourists to 
the Yukon, the territorial government 
is studying the possibility of restoring 
one of the last steam engines on the 
White Pass & Yukon. The engine, 
number 73, is a 2-8-2 that was built in 
1947 and last operated by the railroad 
in 1965. Since then it had been on dis- 
play at Bennett until 1979, when it was 
moved to Whitehorse for possible 
restoration. 

The cost of repairing the engine has 
been estimated at $160,000, and while 
the territorial government has report- 
edly shown a willingness to pay for the 
repair work, they do not believe that the 
train can run at a profit. Ina study done 
for the government, the estimated loss- 
es for the train, which would run be- 
tween either Cowley or Carcross and 
Whitehorse, would be $250,000 an- 
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naually. The study went on to say that 
only 7,000 passengers could be expected 
to ride the train during its first two 
years of operation. An estimated 20,000 
passengers to Carcross or 40,000 to 
Cowley would be needed for the train to 
‘break even. ’ 

While the high cost involved in run- 
ning the train makes such a project in- 
feasible, there have been other proposed 
uses for the engine. The ideas range 
from running special dining car trains 
pulled by the locomotive, to just steam- 
ing it up on a siding for tourists to pho- 
tograph. For the time being at least, 
passengers and railfans will have to set- 
tle for riding behind the narrow gauge 

bs and Alcos. 

Be antic the passenger traffic, the 
railroad has 30 parlor cars that are used 
on the regular passenger and excursion 
trains and three combines that are used 
on the mixed trains. The White Pass 
passenger fleet consists not only of cars 
that were originally built for the rail- 
road, but also of cars that the railroad 
has acquired over the years from a 
number of now-abandoned West Coast 
narrow gauge lines, the most notable of 
which was the Sumpter Valley Railroad 
in Oregon. Also among the railroad’s 
passenger cars are ten new steel ones 
that were built in 1976. 

Although most of the older cars were 
Originally built as coaches, they have 
been rebuilt by the WP&Y into parlor 
cars. The new steel cars follow the same 
feneral lines as the older ones with 
large windows and open platforms. In- 
side, the cars have two rows of individ- 
ual tubular-framed upholstered chairs 
that run the length of the car and face 
the aisle. Each car also has a fuel oil 
Stove and a chemical toilet. 

The three combines (one of which 
‘ame from Sumpter Valley) are among 
the most interesting cars on the passen- 
ger roster. All three are equipped with 
cupolas for use by the brakeman and 
Conductor on the mixed trains. 


Freight traffic 
Like the passenger service, freight 
Vice is also tied to the activities in the 
Skagway harbor. Cargo bound for the 
on is brought in every other Mon- 
lay by either the Klondike or the Frank 
Brown, both of which have had their 
ropellers removed and are now used as 
barges. They are presently being towed 
back and forth between Skagway and 
North Vancouver on a 14-day schedule. 
M addition to the containerized freight 
and general cargo, the two vessels also 
tarry heating fuel which is sent north to 
Whitehorse in a four-inch pipeline built 
by the U.S. Army during World War II 
and later sold to the railroad. 
he really big change in the White 
@ss & Yukon’s operations was not so 
ch the dieselization, but rather the 
stitution of containerized freight ser- 
in 1955. Up until that time, freight 


1 it i i he dock at Skagway in 
EXCURSION TRAIN to White Pass summit is poised on th 
paeaa ahead is the gantry on the Klondike transferring containers to flatcars along- 
side. Two ‘Alcos have the passenger train turned (below) at Bennett. 
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bound for the Yukon had to be delivered 
to the wharves in Vancouver by either 
rail or truck, unloaded and then re- 
loaded onto a freighter for the voyage to 
Skagway. At Skagway, the process was 
repeated in reverse with the cargo being 
unloaded from the freighter and then 
reloaded into WP&Y boxcars for the trip 
to Whitehorse. There it would be un- 
loaded once again and placed on trucks 
or on a riverboat for final delivery. The 
number of steps involved, and the 
number of men needed to handle the 


loading and unloading, made this a 
costly and time-consuming operation. 


When the railroad instituted its con- ~ 


tainerized system, which consisted of 
simply transferring the container from 
ship to train to truck for delivery, they 
cut their costs subsea ae became 
ized as an industry leader. 

Piorecle the containers the WP&Y 
designed the world’s first containerized 
ship, the M.V. Clifford J. Rogers. Built 
in Montreal, it had a carrying capacity 
of 4000 tons, and had room for 250 
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7x8x8-foot containers below deck and 
general cargo above. 

For the railroad portion of the con- 
tainerized system, the WP&Y cut down 
a number of boxcars—keeping only the 
underframes—and used them as flat- 
cars for the containers. The railroad 
even imported 45 boxcar underframes 
and trucks from the Oahu Railway in 
Hawaii for this purpose. For the final 
delivery of the containers, the White 
Pass highway division added a number 
of flatbed trucks to their rapidly ex- 
panding fleet. 

In 1965 the White Pass completely 
modernized their thriving containeriza- 
tion system. They purchased new 
8x8x25-foot steel-and-aluminum con- 
tainers, built a new dock complex in 
North Vancouver, and rebuilt their 
Skagway dock facilities. They also 
bought seven giant stradle loaders 
which are designed to stradle a truck or 
railroad flatcar and load or unload their 
containers. These were placed in service 
at the line’s three transfer points at 
North Vancouver, Skagway and 
Whitehorse. The Whitehorse transfer 
yard is actually six miles south of town 
at MacRae, where the railroad crosses 
the Alaska Highway. This was also the 
site of the railroad’s only branch line, 
which was abandoned in 1918. 

The present system of towing vessels, 
which the White Pass instituted to cut 
costs, will probably change in March 
1981 when the contract with the tug- 
boat operator runs out. If the towing 
company does not renew its contract— 
and it is expected that they will not— 
the White Pass plans to replace the 
propellers on the Frank H. Brown and 
begin operating it again under its own 
power. The current 14-day schedule will 
allow the WP&Y to operate with just 
the one ship, although the Klondike can 
also be made operational if future traffic 
demands warrant it. 

The railroad takes three days to un- 
load the vessels, bringing first the per- 
ishables and then the general cargo to 
Whitehorse. Better than 90% of the 
freight traffic on the WP&Y is handled 
in containers. In addition to the ore and 


standard containers, there are also 
low-sided, open top containers that re- 
semble gondolas. These are used for 
loads that do not fit in the standard con- 
tainers. Large loads, such as heavy min- 
ing equipment, can be carried on one of 
the railroad’s four home-built drop- 
center flats. 

During the summer months the 
freight trains leave in the evening. The 
rest of the year they leave in the morn- 
ing as part of the mixed train. Gen- 
erally, because of the steep grade up to 
the pass, the northbound trains are op- 
erated in two sections between Skag- 
way and Lake Bennett. Depending upon 
the number of loads, an average north- 
bound train can handle approximately 
50 cars on the grade to the summit. At 
Bennett the southbound train from 
Whitehorse and the two northbound 
trains from Skagway all meet. The two 
northbounds are combined into one 
train for the remainder of the trip to 
Whitehorse, and the southbound train 
is cut into two sections for the journey 
down to Skagway. The trains are han- 
dled by Canadian crews between 
Whitehorse and Bennett, while U.S. 
crews handle the portion of the line from 
Bennett south. Standard motive power 
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on these trains is usually three to five 
engines between Skagway and Bennett, 
and two or three engines on the Bennett 
to Whitehorse portion of the line. 

While container cars make up the 
vast majority of the northbound loads, 
the railroad also has a fleet of 37 tank 
cars (some of which came from the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western) that 
haul gasoline to the Yukon, Unlike the 
heating fuel and containers, however, 
the gasoline is not carried in White Pass 
vessels; instead it is delivered to Skag- 
way by chartered barge from Van- 
couver. 

The bulk of the southbound loads are 
made up of ore concentrates from the 
Anvil mine. These silver, lead and zine 
deposits are brought to the railroad’s 
huge bulk loading and storage Skagway 
terminal, which has a storage capacity 
of 100,000 tons of mineral concentrates. 
At the terminal the ore is loaded into 
freighters for shipment overseas, Most 
of the ore goes to Japan, with some g0- 
ing to West Germany and occasionally 
the Soviet Union. In addition to the ore 
bound for overseas ports, the White 
Pass also loads lead, zinc and asbestos 
into its containers for shipment to Van- 
couver. 


A TRAINLOAD of containers arrives in Skagway behind four GEs in July 1978; in 
addition to the two schemes shown on the cover, the 98 here wears the “intermediate” blue 
and white. The Klondike and Princess Patricia (below) are at Skagway. 
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The railroad also carries automobiles 
and campers for travelers between the 
Alaska Highway in Whitehorse and the 
northern terminus of the Alaska Ma- 
rine Highway System in Skagway. Dur- 
ing the summer months the au- 
tomobiles are carried on flatcars on the 
daily passenger train. During the 
winter they are handled on the mixed 
train. With the recent completion of a 
summertime-only gravel road from 
Skagway to Carcross and Whitehorse, 
this business has fallen off some, but 
many people still prefer to use the trains 
as a bridge between the ferries and the 
highway, rather than drive the steep 
and winding new gravel road through 
the mountains. 


' Maintenance and snow 
All of the railroad’s maintenance 
chores are handled at the shops in 
Skagway. The fact that the White Pass 
& Yukon runs on three foot gauge track 
and serves a rather isolated section of 
the continent necessites their keeping 
” anextensive inventory of spare parts on 
hand. According to Ed Hanousek, as- 
sistant manager of rail operations for 
the WP&Y, it takes up to six to eight 
months for the railroad to receive parts 
once they are ordered. Some of the. rail- 
road’s spare parts have been salvaged 
' from old cars or purchased from other 
abandoned narrow gauge lines. A look 
around the shop area reveals a number 
of trucks and wheelsets with the initials 


Pass to fight the snow and slides and 
keep the line over the summit open. 

Even with today’s modern equip- 
ment, the snow sometimes gets the bet- 
ter of the railroad. A slide two years ago 
lifted a container car right out of the 
middle of a train and carried it hun- 
dreds of feet down the mountainside. Its 
smashed remains stand as a remainder 
of mother nature’s awesome power in 
this cold, harsh country. 


The future 

The fact that the WP&Y serves an 
isolated area, though, is the main rea- 
son it has survived long after other nar- 
row gauge lines have been abandoned or 
standard-gauged. The White Pass has 
never had the problem of interchanging 
its cars with standard gauge lines, and 


its narrow gauge makes very little dif- 
ference in its current role as the middle 
link in an integrated transportation 
system. 

To help strengthen that link, the 
White Pass has applied for a $12 mil- 
lion loan from the U.S. and Canadian 
governments to help finance new capi- 
tal expenditures. The railroad would 
like to use the money to purchase new 
locomotives and rolling stock. 

The average life expectancy of a die- 
sel locomotive is 15 years, and the 
DLd35E’s are already ten to twelve 
years old. The GE boxcabs, considered 
to be the better of the two engines, are 
showing their age (27 to 15 years) and 
are badly underpowered for today’s 
trains. The White Pass would like to 
replace them with some new 1500-h.p. 


'D&RGW and EBTRR&CCO cast into 

, them. 

’ Track maintenance is handled by four 
crews. Two of the crews are assigned to 


THE PAST IS PRESERVED on the WP&Y in botha static and living sense. On display 
at Skagway is one of the 1943 Army “Iranian’Mikados. You’d never mistake the EBT 
heritage of that hopper or the D&RGW tank cars. The WP&Y’s sole remaining boxcar isa 
work train car off the Colorado & Southern (bottom). The grandeur of the railroad is 


the 21-mile grade between Skagway 
and the border at White Pass. A third 
crew, stationed at Bennett, handles the 
) section of track between White Pass and 
»Carcross, and the Carcross crew is re- 
sponsible for the remainder of the line 
into Whitehorse. 
The railroad has 18 dump cars that 
re used in maintenance-of-way service 
auling ballast. Five of these are old 
ooden side-dump cars, and the re- 
aining 13 are former East Broad Top 
Oppers. In addition to these cars the 
ailroad also has an ex-Colorado & 
uthern boxcar that is used as a tool 
ar. This is the only boxcar still on the 
hite Pass & Yukon roster. 
| The railroad’s battle against snow is 
Waged with four Caterpillar D-6 trac- 
tors. The WP&Y’s original snow fight- 
ing machines, a pair of Cooke rotaries, 
Were retired in the early 1960s after 
More than 60 years of service. The trac- 
Yors, called “snow cats” on the railroad, 
are kept between Skagway and Bennett 
w here the most severe snow conditions 
are encountered. The heavy snows 
Usually begin around the end of October 
and continue until mid-April. During 
Unis time a crew consisting of a cook, one 
OF two maintenance people, and one or 
two cat operators is stationed at White 


evident as five Alcos (right) ease a freight off White Pass in 1980. 


units. Since narrow gauge diesels are 
not stock items, like SD40-2s, the rail- 
road is currently discussing its needs 
with the major locomotive builders in 
an effort to come up with an engine that 
can handle the steep grades and sharp 
curves as well as the sub-artic weather. 
The railroad would also like to buy more 
passenger cars and additional ore and 
container cars. 

Federal Industries Ltd., owners of the 
White Pass & Yukon Corporation, have 
reportedly threatened to close down the 
line if the aid is not forthcoming, but 
White Pass railway officials are quick to 
dispel that notion. Instead, they point to 
the vast mining potential in the large 
and still relatively undeveloped Yukon 
Territory from which the railway 
stands to benefit. 

For a while the Canadian govern- 
ment had wanted the White Pass to ex- 
tend its line from Whitehorse to Car- 
macks in exchange for any possible 
loan. This condition, however, has ap- 
parently been dropped, at least for the 
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time being. Such an extension, if it ever 
comes about, would almost double the 
length of the railroad and bring it closer 
to the center of mining activities in the 
territory. The idea of extending the line 
is not anew one. It has been under study 
by the WP&Y for the past 16 years. 
Today any narrow gauge line, no mat- 
ter what its length, is certainly a rarity. 
It was not so long ago, though, that such 
lines flourished. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, one of the most ex- 
citing and colorful chapters in the his- 
tory of American railroading was writ- 
ten, and the WP&Y was part of it. The 
great mining boom of the late 1800s 
that spawned the likes of the Denver & 
Rio Grande, Florence & Cripple Creek, 
Carson & Colorado, Rio Grande South- 
ern, and Denver, South Park & Pacific, 
also gave birth to the White Pass & 
Yukon. For a while these narrow gauge 
lines prospered. They carried miners, 
bankers, dancehall girls and whiskey 
salesmen to rough-and-tumble false- 
front towns with names like Silverton, 
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Telluride, Leadville, Silver Plume and 
Skagway, and out of these towns they 
carried gold, silver and tales of the Wild 
West. But as time wore on, these rail- 
roads, slowly faded away. 

Today, only the White Pass & Yukon 
remains with its rails firmly spiked 36 
inches apart, carrying passengers and 
ore concentrate. Skagway, too, remains 
much as it was some 80 years ago. The 
false front buildings, dirt streets and 
the wood plank sidewalks are all still 
there. 

Skagway and the WP&Y may have 
one foot forever firmly entrenched in 
the history of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the other is right in step with 
today. For the railfan it is the best of 
both worlds: narrow gauge track, mixed 
trains and six-motor Alcos. Who ways 
you can’t have your cake and eat it too? 


Next issue 

In the September issue we'll take a 
ride on the mixed train to Whitehorse 
and back. — 
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